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anything you have accomplished unless you are prepared to
scrap it and put something better in its place. Cast out
prejudices. Hold suspect all established opinions, and
question the wisdom of your elders. Know, a$ Lao-Tze
knew, that flexibility, whether in principles or Habits, is a
sign of life, and rigidity a sign of death. Neither, collect
superstitions nor cherish traditions, lest, like weed on a
ship, they hamper your progress. Never say die and never
say done. Above all, be curious. For to be curious is to
be alive, and to be alive is to be acceptable to God and
eligible, with Him, to fight and conquer sin and suffering,
ignorance and blindness, stupidity and death.
The Bible describes certain people as being possessed of
devils. Bernard Shaw, like Florence Nightingale, is pos-
sessed of an angel. His angel takes hold of him, sets his
feet on the mountain slope, and together they cry Excelsior!
Imbued with a restless impulse to progress, Shaw once
again finds that the only things worth while are the
pilgrim's journey, the becoming, the learning, and the
striving. 'Science,* lie says, 'becomes dangerous only
when it imagines that it has reached its goal. What is
wrong with priests and popes is that instead of being
apostles and saints, they are nothing but empirics who
say "I know" instead of "I am learning,7' and pray for
credulity and inertia as wise men pray for scepticism and,
activity,'
All progress consists in proving untrue the seemingly
true, but so far only science appears to recognize this. The
music to which science marches is the detonating noise of
exploding hypotheses. Thus, before the electron could bfe
discovered, the atom had to be set up as the ultimate unit
of matter. But at the back of its mind science knew that
it had set the atom up only to knock it down; unsplittable,
the next step was to split it. Indeed, in as far as science
refuses to accept its conclusions as conclusive, in so far does
it achieve the feat of perpetual motion, and subscribe to
life's law of perpetual change. As with science, so it
should be with religion, and with morals, if these are to be
forces as distinct from mere habits. We must learn to
apply the scientific attitude to life itself. For if science